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Summary 

Even today, after the passage of some three decades, the 1979-1981 Iran Hostage Crisis remains 
an event familiar to most Americans. Many might be unaware that the 52 American mostly 
military and diplomatic personnel held hostage in Tehran for 444 days continue to strive for 
significant compensation for their ordeal. The former hostages and their families did receive a 
number of benefits under various civil service laws, and each hostage received from the U.S. 
government a cash payment of $50 for each day held hostage. The hostages have never received 
any compensation from Iran through court actions, all efforts having failed due to foreign 
sovereign immunity and an executive agreement known as the Algiers Accords, which bars such 
lawsuits. Congress took action to abrogate Iran’s sovereign immunity in the case Roeder v. 

Islamic Republic of Iran, but never successfully abrogated the executive agreement, leaving the 
plaintiffs with jurisdiction to pursue their case but without a judicial cause of action. 

Having lost their bids in the courts to obtain recompense, the former hostages have turned to 
Congress for relief. This report outlines the history of various efforts, including legislative efforts 
and court cases, and describes several bills currently before Congress, the Justice for Former 
American Hostages in Iran Act of 2015, S. 868, a companion bill, H.R. 3338, and Section 122 of 
the Department of State Operations Authorization and Embassy Security Act, Fiscal Year 2016, S. 
1635. 
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E ven today, after the passage of more than three decades, the 1979-1981 Iran Hostage Crisis 
remains an event familiar to most Americans. Many might be unaware that the 52 
American mostly military and diplomatic personnel held hostage in Tehran for 444 days or 
their survivors continue to strive for significant compensation for their ordeal. The former 
hostages and their families did receive a number of benefits under various civil service laws, and 
each hostage received from the U.S. government a cash payment of $50 for each day held 
hostage. The hostages have never received any compensation from Iran through court actions, all 
efforts having failed due to foreign sovereign immunity and an executive agreement known as the 
Algiers Accords, which bars such lawsuits. Congress took action to abrogate Iran’s sovereign 
immunity in the case, but never successfully abrogated the executive agreement, leaving the 
plaintiffs with jurisdiction to pursue their case but without a judicial cause of action. 

Having lost their bids in the courts to obtain recompense, the former hostages have turned to 
Congress for relief. 1 This report outlines the history of various efforts, including legislative efforts 
and court cases, and describes several bills currently before Congress, the Justice for Former 
American Hostages in IranAct of 2015, S. 868, a companion bill, H.R. 3338, and Section 122 of 
the Department of State Operations Authorization and Embassy Security Act, Fiscal Year 2016, S. 
1635. 

The Hostage Relief Act 

The 52 Americans taken hostage in Tehran in November 1979 and held until January 1 98 1 2 
included civilian Foreign Service diplomats and other government employees, as well as military 
servicemembers and one private citizen. Concern about the effects of the ordeal on the hostages 
and their families led Congress to enact legislation in 1980 designed to make the hostages and 
their families eligible for the same benefits that were available to prisoners of war and soldiers 
missing in action during the Vietnam conflict, including their dependents. The Hostage Relief Act 
of 1980 3 did not provide for a cash payment to hostages or their families; however, benefits under 
the act included the following: 

• creation of an interest-bearing salary savings fund including retroactive interest; 

• reimbursement of medical expenses of the hostages and their family members; 

• extension of relief under the Soldiers and Sailors Act to hostages; 

• tax relief, including deferred assessment of taxes and penalties, tax forgiveness 
during the period of captivity, and refunding of tax collected prior to enactment; 

• educational expenses for family members of hostages and retraining of hostages. 4 

These benefits were supplemental to benefits to which government employees and 
servicemembers and their families were already entitled. 3 The Congressional Budget Office 



1 See Matthew L. Wald, Iran Hostages See Renewed Focus on Their 1 7-Year Bid for Compensation , NY Times, May 9, 
2013, at A18. 

2 All but three of these individuals were confined at the U.S. Embassy for the duration of their captivity. The three 
exceptions were those detained at the Iranian Foreign Ministry until 17 days before the hostages’ repatriation. Thirteen 
other hostages were released during the first several weeks of the hostage crisis, and one was released after 86 days. See 
The Final Report and Recommendations of The President’ s Commission on Hostage Compensation 3(1981) 
[hereinafter Final Report] . 

3 P.L. 96-449, 94 Stat. 1967 (1980). 

4 The benefits for family members were cut off after the semester during which the captivity ended, while benefits for 
the hostages themselves continued for 10 years, similar to educational benefits for veterans. Id. §104. 
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